LIFE OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON

these words occur: "You know the remarks of no
doctor mean anything in my case. My case is a sport
I may die to-night or live till sixty." I can remember
his saying to me in Samoa, " I have n't had a fair chance,
I 've had to spend nearly all my life in expectation of
death." The chief result with him perhaps was that
he sat looser to life, and had grown altogether familiar
with the idea of leaving it; 1 for in the words of Sir
Thomas Browne: "He that so often surviveth his ex-
pectation lives many lives, and will hardly complain of
the shortness of his days."

The question of Stevenson's ill-health brings one to
the consideration which troubled him now and again
in his later days: whether he had not after all made a
mistake in adopting literature as his profession. With
him, as with Scott, " to have done things worthy to be
written was a dignity to which no man made any ap-
proach who had only written things worthy to be
read." At times he thought with a passing regret of
the life of action he had forsaken, and was struck by
the irony that his father, who had opposed his choice
of the profession of literature, had come to approve of
it before he died, while he, whom nothing but that
change of life would satisfy, had himself lived to doubt
its wisdom.2 But in these comparisons it was an ideal
life that he contemplated, where he should be always
well and always strong, doing his work in the open
air. With such health and such conditions, his char-
acter and his powers might have attained to other
heights; we should then have known a different man,
less human and less endeared to us by the frailties of
1 Letterst ii. 353.                   2 iud.t 321.
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